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POLITICAL THOUGHT IN RECONSTRUCTION 


ILETTANTISM is as widespread to-day as it was when Carlyle 

‘wrote Past and Present, nor is it altogether self-evident why 
this term of disapprobation has been transferred from the world of 
polities to the realm of art. For it can hardly be denied that essen- 
tially the same failure to apply intelligence and imagination to 
social questions, the same ineffectiveness, and the same petty oppor- 
tunism typify our legislative assemblies, as characterized the parlia- 
ments which called forth the scorn of the author of Sartor Resartus. 
Yet a change of decided significance has taken place. Social questions 
and political problems have begun to evoke the interest and to occupy 
the attention of thinkers capable of making at least some headway, 
and though the results of their labors are uncertain and have hardly 
affected the trend of practical affairs, nevertheless the ascendancy 
of political philosophy gives rise to the hope that parliaments may, 
ere long, cease to be mere talking establishments. 

At any rate, an important change in philosophical tradition has 
undoubtedly taken place. It would be manifestly absurd to argue 
that at any time in the history of thought problems of social organi- 
zation have been entirely neglected; yet it is equally obvious that 
while interest was focussed on Heaven or on the Thing-in-itself, man 
was naturally relegated to a position of secondary importance. For 
preoccupation with the other world and with the world of exagger- 
ated dualism inevitably decreased the interest in exclusively human 
affairs. To be sure, St. Augustine’s City of God had its mundane 
implications, and Hegel wrote a Philosophy of Rights, but though 
there is hardly a philosopher of note with whose name some political 
tract is not associated, thought was removed in more ways than one 
from the subject-matter of the Republic, the Ethics and the Politics. 

Nevertheless there were more things in this world than Horatio 
dreamt of in his philosophy, and though no Plato or Aristotle ap- 
peared to formulate the conditions of social progress and to offer a 
programme for its furtherance, political life continued and under 
the influence of discovery, invention and industry, took on new forms 
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and guises. Perhaps it has never been adequately realized to how 
large an extent the errors of the industrial revolution are to be 
ascribed to accident, or rather to a single accident—the absence of 
intelligent comprehension, foresight and guidance. The dismal sci- 
ence was gloomy more because of the narrow vision of its exponents 
than because of the inherent darkness of the subject-matter of so- 
called political economy. 

As an antidote to what he conceived to be the pessimism and 
pettiness of the school of Malthus and Ricardo, Carlyle advocated a 
return to the ‘‘eternal verities.’’ By fixing his gaze on these, man 
might assert his spiritual self and demonstrate his affinity to the 
transcendent super-sensible world. And in so doing the ills of this 
world would largely disappear. 

There is perhaps little in this combination of German idealism 
and temperamental mysticism to remind us of Greek philosophy. 
Yet in Carlyle we have at least the recognition of two fundamental 
and axiomatic principles. He recognized in the first place that man 
was no mere passive subject of economic laws, but that he was an 
active agent capable of influencing and affecting the conditions and 
circumstances of his life. He did not fall into the fallacy of forget- 
ting that economic man was primarily a man and only incidentally 
an economic man. In the second place he realized the importance of 
a plan of action, an imaginative programme by which activity could 
be guided. These two principles, it seems to me, so often neglected, 
are essential to any system of thought properly denominated polit- 
ical philosophy. 

The supreme importance of these factors in our present situa- 
tion is evident. We have perhaps been somewhat disingenuous in our 
protestations of complete disinterestedness in the war. To be sure 
we desire no colonies and have no irridenta to redeem; yet in a sense 
the world is our irridenta. We battle to secure it for our ideals. 
Are we prepared to mobilize the 1919 class of our ideals for prompt 
invasion? It were a sad commentary on our intelligence if they had 
in no way been affected by the experiences of the past four years. 
Though the condition may not be the most desirable it is manifest 
that a world in chaos is more plastic for our reforming desires than 
a world in the languid quiescence which we have been wont to call 
peace. Excessive optimism might suggest that in war we have found 
that codperative organization to which we aspired, that in the strug- 
gle we have attained a moral equivalent for peace. Remaining more 
sober we may hope that we have made some progress even though 
we have achieved only the semblance of organization. To continue 
the development of these ideals and to endow them with new vigor 
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and purpose must be the primary function of political thought in 
reconstruction. 

If reconstruction is to mean more than an attempt to return to 
ante-bellum habits, if political problems are to be of paramount sig- 
nificance in ethics, then surely it is of the utmost importance that 
political thinkers avoid the dangers which have in the past rendered 
their activities ineffective—the twin disabilities of insufficient prac- 
tical intelligence and inadequate idealizing imagination. Imagina- 
tion without intelligence usually results in beautiful Utopias to 
which we may flee from a less perfect world and for which we 
may well render grateful appreciation, but which do little to 
solve our problems since they fail to suggest means of accomplish- 
ment. Lack of imagination, on the other hand, has led thinkers into 
the pragmatic fallacy of forgetting that instruments must be sub- 
ordinated to ends of some kind, that a programme must imply some 
result which it aims to achieve. Realpolitik, like realism in art, tends 
to suggest that only the base and the ugly are genuine, that ideals 
have no reality or importance. 

A significant political philosophy will, then, seek to provide the 
essential features of an education which will foster and perfect it. 
It will attempt to provide a methodology and a technique suitable 
to the attainments of the ideals which it envisages, and in addition it 
will aim at that subtlest and most indefinable of all things essential 
to intelligent control in political affairs—an attitude of mind. Since 
this is to secure the’ greatest possible control by intelligence it may 
briefly be designated the scientific attitude, a willingness to judge 
each new experience and each newly presented fact with as slight a 
prejudice as possible. Or, to reverse the emphasis, it is an inclina- 
tion to judge each experience in the light of the past, so that each 
added fact may be as significant as possible. This implies no lack 
of balance, no tendency to indulge in wild and fantastic flights with 
insufficient preparation. Our programme will depend to a large 
extent on individual temper, but complete openmindedness is not in- 
compatible with caution; it is a mistake to assume that only radicals 
and revolutionaries can be ‘‘intellectuals.’’ 

We are also in error when we attempt to identify intelligent ac- 
tion with action which can be formulated in terms of a syllogistic 
sequence. If we seek thus to limit the sphere of intelligence we will 
inevitably restrict the achievement. The function of reason is 
rather to coordinate all the elements of a complete life than to elimi- 
nate any. Through its agency we may hope to attain variety with- 
out dissipation. It is especially necessary to insist on this at the 
present moment of reconstruction when there is danger that in 
building our new house we may forget to include many of the 
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chambers in which we have been happiest and most justifiably con- 
tent. Nor can we be satisfied to have these placed in an annex. If 
we seek to confine reconstruction to economic or even to obviously 
political affairs we can not really be successful. Every human im- 
pulse and endeavor must be given its place, for though peace be more 
generous than war in allowing casual activity, all industry must be 
made essential to a creative peace. And even those values which 
have to many seemed remote can no longer be isolated but must per- 
meate all activity. If I have seemed to limit the importance of phi- 
losophy to purely ethical concerns, the significance of a world view 
to ethics here becomes manifest. If intelligence is to function most 
successfully it must be guided by an ample and attractive ideal. 

But, it may be objected, is such an imaginative structure neces- 
sary or even desirable? Will not intelligence function effectively if 
left unhampered by a preconceived plan of action, so that it may 
judge according to definite circumstances and determine its course 
in every specific situation? Is there not a tendency for any pro- 
gramme to become antiquated, lack application to altered conditions 
and at the same time to grow rigid and thus obstruct possible prog- 
ress? For whether a social theory arose as a protest against the ex- 
isting order or as a supporter of it, we know that with the lapse of 
time when the conditions which gave it rise had ceased to pertain, it 
still tended to continue by force of sheer inertia. 

Yet it does not seem to me that these objections touch the main 
point, and as a matter of fact they seem here to transcend their in- 
disputably useful rédle of critic and to prevent desirable advance 
along new lines. Nor does this imply that their usefulness is a thing 
of the past; the suggestion is rather that they must remain critical 
but not obstructive. Otherwise there is an obvious danger that they 
will merely substitute new absolutes for old, though these be of 
somewhat negative character. 

To propose that man cease to operate in terms of ends, that he rid 
himself of programmes because they may interfere with progress, is 
to suggest that he deprive his imagination of its essential creative 
quality. It can not be done. For imagination must provide the 
materials which intelligence is to weigh and test by energetic appli- 
eation to actual social problems in specific situations. The initial 
criterion of its success will surely be its power to rouse our enthu- 
siasm, to stimulate us to ardent endeavor and fortify us for success- 
ful activity. For if a system of thought is to affect political destinies 
it can not do so ‘‘ex machina,’’ but must first gain supporters. 

But the pragmatic and instrumental values of a programme are 
by no means confined to this single virtue of rousing enthusiasm for 
purposeful activity. Granted that the ideal is more useful as an 
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instrument towards progress than it might be as an actual ‘‘end,”’ 
its usefulnes need not be restricted to its psychological effects. It 
will serve as a convenient measure by which advance may be deter- 
mined and it will be a standard by which progress may be judged. 
But if this is one of its benefits it is likewise one of its dangers. For 
if we may estimate success by reference to a determined ideal, it will 
not really be a success unless in the process our ideal also has ad- 
vanced. A plan can be of abiding value only if it is a growing plan. 

To aim at an end is certainly necessary if we are to aim precisely 
and with adequate assurance, but if the end is a finish then it will 
have served only half its purpose. It is a process of reciprocal aid 
for which political thought must strive, in which imagination and 
intelligence fortify each other for their mutual advantage and hence 
for man’s benefit. 


JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 

America is already playing a visible part in the destiny of Serbia. 
As a result of our common struggle, the Serbian race will be united 
in the free independent Jugoslavia, where all of us Serbs, the Croats 
and the Slovenes hope to find peace and an opportunity to pursue 
happiness and to contribute our modest share to the common civili- 
zation of mankind. But our needs—after the war—will be enor- 
mous, as our sacrifices during it have been of the heaviest. May I 
take advantage of your courtesy to draw the attention of your readers 
and contributors to a special need of the Jugoslavs which can be 
easily overlooked, but without the satisfaction of which much other 
assistance of a material order might prove futile. 

Serbia and the Jugoslavs fight not only for their political and 
economic freedom. They are fighting not only for open ports, but 
also to come into free contact with the rest of the world, and so be 
able to exchange moral goods with the great and happier democ- 
racies of the West. Our first national need will be a new orienta- 
tion and organization of our thinking. We have need of a national 
philosophy. We think that it can not be done successfully without 
the voluntary and sincere help of the American, British and French 
thinkers, scientists and philosophers. Therefore may I not appeal 
to such men in America to give a place in their thought to Serbia? 
They can help her very much in a practical way if they would write 
articles on the subjects they like most, but which can be immediately 
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applied to the life of a young struggling democracy which still has 
to find its way to a larger life of humanity. Such articles will be 
translated into the Serbo-Croatian language and published in a 
monthly magazine which I with some friends have arranged to start 
publishing as soon as our life in Serbia shall be restored, 


V. R. Savic, 
Commissioner of the Serbian Government 


To THE FRIENDS OF PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE: 


Everyone who regards life as the subject matter of philosophy 
must hope for Mr. Savic all encouragement and cooperation in the 
enterprise he has at heart; especially Americans, bred up, as we 
believe, with ideals of freedom, must be in hearty sympathy with 
such a purpose. While our friends in Serbia wish to develop in 
cooperation with the rest of a friendly world, exchanging experi- 
ences and ideas, their life will demand its own spontaneous sincerity, 
and it does seem as though philosophers in America ought to be able 
to offer some fruits of the freedom we admire. 


No doubt many American writers can do so; but to what extent 
are they writers of ‘‘philosophy’’? How many of us, the members of 


our philosophical associations, are ready with ideas that might 
assist in the intellectual and imaginative orientation of people so 
confident of their future, but obliged to build over again so much 
that has been destroyed? Perhaps many can do so; or if not, one 
explanation suggests itself at once. When the life of Serbia shall 
have won for itself a background analogous to our own, when the 
life of contemplation and analysis in the university of Belgrade 
shall be as complex and as professional as in our American uni- 
versities, then, to be sure. 

There is a good deal of truth in this, but there is much of naiveté. 
If our friends in Serbia put on our own burden of tradition, they 
will, no doubt, have to get rid of it by a similar travail of meta- 
physics; but as friends not alone of philosophy, but of freedom, we 
ought not to invite them to anything like that. 

The journal that Mr. Savie hopes to establish does not, unfortu- 
nately, yet exist; we can not write for it. But all friends of 
progressive culture must desire its birthday, and wish to help it to 
prosperity and usefulness. We urge the friends of philosophy in 
America to consider how they may aid so excellent a cause. 

W. T. Busu. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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To the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

A new nation is simply a fresh experiment in that world-wide 
political laboratory wherein, since the beginning of civilization, the 
great research for Utopia has been going on. And now comes a 
representative of a particular new nation, Jugoslavia, with a decla- 
ration which, even in these astonishing days, makes us rub our eyes 
and ask whether we are awake. Here is a man who states that what 
a new nation needs above all things is a philosophy. And he asks 
help in this matter from America. 

No! this is not a stroke of sardonic humor. It is a perfectly 
serious request. Yet, if we Americans have any humility left, it 
ought to cut us like the unconscious criticism of a child. Since 
when has America believed that a nation should be founded on the 
love of wisdom? ' The rdles should be reversed. This man has more 
to teach us than to learn from us. If he is in any way typical of 
his countrymen, the Jugoslavic experiment will be worth watching. 
Perhaps it is as true of nations as of men—our own early history 
suggests as much—that the child is father of the man. 

But while this is the plain moral of the matter for us, to leave 
the thing here would be unjust to the serious character of Mr. Savie’s 
proposal. Clearly Mr. Savic is not a man who needs to be reminded 
that the love of wisdom has no necessary connection with a hanker- 
ing after a theory of reality (ontology, to use the ugly word itself), 
that the spirit of wisdom, since long before Socrates and Diogenes, 
has had a habit of assuming strange guises and lurking in out-of- 
the-way corners, that philosophy is not in the custody of the pro- 
fessional metaphysicians. Yet a Serbian might well not realize the 
extent to which the perversion of the word philosophy has gone 
among us—a perversion so absurd that if I pick off my shelves at 
random a history of ‘‘philosophy,’’ I shall be likely to find forty 
pages devoted to the brain-spinnings of Leibnitz and less than forty 
words to the world-shattering doctrines of Rousseau; Hegel spread 
over a voluminous chapter, Nietzsche dismissed in a footnote; 
Herbert Spencer dissected at length and Samuel Butler not so much 
as mentioned (the last omission the more venial since the literary, 
the scientific, and the religious worlds have been as tardy as the 
philosophical in discovering Butler). 

My idea, then, would be that Mr. Savie would do well to beware of 
trusting too much to merely professional publications, would do well 
to survey American periodical literature, both learned and popular, 
as widely as possible, picking out for translation articles of any 
character whatever which (1) reveal the presence of that impalpable 
something which betokens fervor for the truth, and which (2) are 
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sufficiently human in subject matter to fit Serbian as well as Amer- 
ican readers and conditions, sufficiently simple im expression to 
make a wider than merely professional appeal, sufficiently practical 
to suggest points of application to the social and political problems 
of Jugoslavia. Articles—I care not what their subjects—that can 
pass these tests will be pretty certain to be philosophy. Conversely, 
might not American authors and scholars create more philosophy, 
if, before printing, they would subject their work to the difficult 
test: Would this help Serbia? 

One further suggestion. America is fortunate in having pro- 
duced as great a prophet of democracy as ever lived: Walt Whitman. 
If I were editing a journal in behalf of Serbian philosophy and 
democracy, I would not let a single issue appear that did not con- 
tain the translation of at least a few lines of Walt Whitman’s 
wisdom. 


Haroutp GoppDarp. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


To the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

I suggest that it might put us in the way of helping in this good 
cause if we should determine to give in our various institutions a 
course on fundamental values of life as they appear to us in the 
light of the past four years, and on the important ends—social, edu- 
cational, national, legal, economic, moral, religious—which we may 
reasonably work for after the war. Suppose we should drop—or 
hold in abeyance—for a time some questions we have loved, and 
follow the tradition of Plato and Aristotle, Locke, Descartes and 
Kant, not by discussing their problems, but by attacking the most 
vital public questions of our day. Might it not help American stu- 
dents, as well as possible readers among the Jugoslavs? And 
possibly our own thinking would profit if we should work in a field 
where we could not lean so heavily upon the past. 


JAMES H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


To the JoURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

The letter of M. Savic, a voice, as it were, out of Macedonia, is 
such a challenge to American thinkers as should bring us, if not 
to offer the aid for which we are so little competent, at least to the 
public confession of: our weakness and the honest man’s effort to get 
free of it. As from the fine and affecting plea of M. Xavier Léon, 
last year, for the closer interchange of American and French 
thought, so here we are brought to face a self-accounting: what have 
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we to offer, we who bear the proud title of philosopher in the world’s 
greatest republic, that is of social and moral and humane value to 
our fellows overseas in the year and the day of their stress and 
tribulation? ‘‘That philosophy is vain which eases no human ill,’’ 
—alas! it is always some Greek we must quote, even when we would 
set a measure for our own self-judgment. Balk at it we may not; 
the plain fact is that we in America are still but pale pensioners of 
European thought. The men of our race, Americans we call them, 
have undergone a tremendous social and physical experience in 
building up a new life in a new continent. But up to this hour, in 
an inner and profound sense, the meaning of this experience, in 
such form that it may be made vital and adaptable by men of other 
life in other lands, has found no expression. I am not forgetful of 
Emerson and James and Royee, nor doubtful of the genuineness of 
their Americanism; but who can pretend that they have given us 
such a glass of our reflective self as can show its unwavering line 
or depth? Their boldest strokes are still but faint tokens of the 
truth. 

But if philosophy is with us thus inept and helpless there must 
be reasons therefor, which, through understanding, may indicate 
the paths of reform and rejuvenescence. Two, at least, of these are 
obvious. 

Whereof the first is assuredly the narrowness and distortion 
which comes of a merely pedagogic horizon. American philosophers 
are teachers of philosophic tradition rather than formers of phi- 
losophic ideas. I do not mean to say that there is no inventiveness 
nor progress in our thinking; but that its main color and temper 
are determined, not by the life of the great society, but by the needs 
of the lecture-room. Where we should be leaders of public life, at 
least as being its heard critics, we are instead occupants of scholas- 
tic ‘‘chairs,’’ heroes of seminars, and wordy astonishers of youth. 
In brief, we are teachers, not only before we are philosophers, but 
before we are citizens. This is, of course, no more true of professors 
of philosophy than of other professorial groups; but it is perhaps 
more damaging in the case of philosophy than with other forms of 
learning, for the very reason that the one pretension which can 
justify philosophy is the breadth and depth of the social and 
human experience upon which it builds. Not until we cease to be 
‘‘professors’’ first and ‘‘philosophers’’ second, not until we free 
ourselves of scholastic seclusion and dependency and share with 
our fellow citizens the whole peril and adventure of civic creation, 
can we hope to speak with authority for America. 

But philosophy must perforce be futile and sterile if there be 
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no public to which it can appeal; and where, in America, is the 
civic group ready to listen, even should we break through the bands 
of our pedagogy and seek to speak as men? Truly, it is thin and 
scattered; the average American has neither the zeal nor wit to 
follow strenuosities of reasonings remote from his obvious interests; 
at his best, where speculation is concerned, he is idly curious. 
Now this is not his fault (if it be a fault), nor altogether ours. 
He would reform, speedily enough, could he perceive the ap- 
plicability of ideas to his affairs—that is, to his life, and the life 
of the state of which his is a part. And we should convince him of 
this application, were our speech not so foreign to him, and the 
gap between his interests and ours not so intellectually bridgeless. 
To some degree we are responsible; our pedagogy is responsible ; 
for assuredly, if the teachers of philosophy were to succeed in college 
in impressing upon the minds of its students, not merely the in- 
tricacy but the tremendous social importance of speculative studies, 
we should soon have a public of our own making, ready to harken 
to, participate in, and spread philosophic knowledge. No doubt, 
in a great decentralized state, such as is the United States, this is 
vastly difficult; but it should not be impossible to such groups of 
men as are represented by our philosophical associations. Let them 
but begin publicly and collectively to address the nation, on such 
elementary matters as are subject of agreement with them, and in 
no long period they will be answered by the public interest. 

For never in our history was there such an opportunity for the 
thinker as is now. A great war has been fought in Europe, and 
its end marks the close of that Renaissance which began with 
Petrarch and Erasmus, with Luther and Descartes, which upbuilt a 
high and superb idol of human nature, and which now beholds the 
ruins of its imaginings. The work of philosophy—which, through- 
out the ages, is the slow and deceitful labor of framing an adequate 
outward representation of man’s ever undiscovered inward nature 
—is to begin anew, on new foundations, with new insights, to new 
ends. Politics, ethics, esthetics, metaphysics, psychology, too—all 
the old terms must be given refreshed meanings. The European 
Renaissance, with all its ideals, is now as closed a chapter of human 
history as is classical paganism or medieval Christianity (as closed, 
and living), and we are face to face with a new birth, a World 
Renaissance. 

Pray do not mistake me; I do not prophesy. I am no blind be- 
liever in a fated ‘‘progress’’ (whatever that may mean) of all men; 
nor am I in the least confident that even the great economic and 
social alierations of men’s condition which seem certain to come 
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will necessarily be accompanied by a genuine enlightenment of the 
spirit. For aught I know, we may be on the eve of such an inner 
darkening of mankind as no race yet has fared through. But 
being, in the poor professional way, a philosopher and a believer in 
philosophy, and having faith in the final power of American thought 
to find its genuine and effective expression, teaching others as it is 
taught by others, I can not abandon the great hope that the new 
age upon whose threshold we stand is to be an Age of Man in a more 
beautiful and spiritual sense than any which has preceded it. For 
now it is not Europe alone which brings the revelation; it is to be 
the whole world of Earth’s men. 


HartLteEy B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


To the JoURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

The Serbian invitation opens stimulating possibilities for Ameri- 
ean philosophy. Philosophy, as we know, thrives most on doubt, 
perplexity, struggle. Where there is finality, philosophy shrivels up 
and dies. During the past two or three decades, there has been an 
illusive appearance of finality in our American life. We had 
achieved democracy. The long travail of the ages was at an end. 
What more was there to do? There were loose ends to be trimmed, 
no doubt, and ragged places to be tidied up. These were tasks for 
the lesser fellows—economists, sociologists, biologists, chemists, physi- 
cians, and so on—the engineers as over against the philosophers. 
The great principles were clear; the ultimate trends established. 
Philosophy, therefore, might retire on her well earned income and 
play epistemological chess games with herself for the rest of her life. 

Of course the finality was an illusion. Democracy had not been 
achieved. Society ached and groaned for deliverance. Philosophy 
had been duped into a too easy acquiescence. 

To attempt now to write or to help write a philosophy for Serbia 
is to plunge again into all the stimulating perplexities. It is to re- 
value what has been valued. It is to help build up from the ground 
and to build better. 

Few tasks could be more salutary for American philosophy. 
Few tasks could more effectively rescue her from many of her latter 
day futilities. 

I sincerely hope that the—all too flattering—invitation may be 
accepted by American philosophers. 


H. A. OVERSTREET, 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL VALUE UNIVERSAL 


I 


1 the history of ethics and of the theory of value it has usually 
been assumed that good or goodness is the fundamental value 
category. Occasionally right or ought has been taken as funda- 
mental. The object of this paper is to prove that the relation ‘‘bet- 
ter’’ is a sufficient fundamental universal for the theory of value 
and that it is the only value universal which can be taken as funda- 
mental. In other words, all value facts are facts about betterness. 
Our problem must be dealt with by definition and analysis. We 
wish to prove that whenever we think or speak about any value 
characteristic, we are at bottom dealing with the relation better. 
To prove this, we must construct a system in which betterness is 
taken as the starting point; this means that betterness will be unde- 
fined in this system. Then all other value terms must be defined by 
means of ‘‘better’’ and of such general terms as are common to all 
systems. No attention will be given to the question whether better- 
ness can be defined in non-value terms. That is a subsequent 
problem. 


The importance attached to such a system of definitions will de- 
pend upon the importance attached to the value experiences and 
beliefs of human beings. But it should be obvious that the impor- 
tance of value experiences and beliefs can hardly be settled until 
after an accurate analysis of value has been made. Moreover this 
is not the place to answer those who dislike any accurate analysis. 


II 


Although we are not concerned to define ‘‘better’’ in any non- 
value terms, yet we must distinguish different meanings of the term 
and point out the sense intended. There are at least three differ- 
ent uses of ‘‘better,’’ but only the first use given below is important 
for our present discussion. (1) In comparing two entities, say A 
and B, we may consider A alone and B alone, and so judge that A 
is intrinsically better than B. Here the effects or consequences of 
A and of B have been temporarily disregarded. (2) We may com- 
pare the effects of A and the effects of B. Then A may be called 
extrinsically better than B, because its effects are intrinsically bet- 
ter. (3) We may compare the totality of A and its effects with the 
totality of B and its effects. Then we may say that A is completely 
better than B, because the one totality is intrinsically better than 
the other. 
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It has been necessary to distinguish these different meanings of 
betterness only in order to fasten attention on the first use as in- 
trinsic betterness. The other uses are obviously indirect ways of 
Cealing with intrinsic betterness and are definable by it. So when 
the word ‘‘better’’ is used by itself, it is to be understood as mean- 
ing intrinsic betterness. As most of the other general value terms 
have the same plurality of meaning, their use without qualification 
will denote their ‘‘intrinsic’’ meaning. All of these distinctions 
may seem obvious, but the neglect of them vitiates a large amount 
of recent discussion on the theory of value. 


III 


The term ‘‘worse’’ is defined as the logical converse of better. 
‘*A is worse than B’’ means ‘‘B is better than A.’’ Every two- 
term relation has a logical converse, and it is plain that worse is the 
converse of better. Some will object here that in comparing two 
good things, we speak of A being better than B rather than of B 
being worse than A. So when dealing with two bad things we use 
worse rather than better for the comparison. The explanation of 
these verbal usages may be interesting, but it could hardly be thought 
that they denote any important differences in the values. Worse is 
the converse of better, and any verbal idiosyncrasies must be dis- 
regarded. If this is true, it may be suggested, then worse could 
have been taken as the fundamental value term instead of better. 
This is quite true. Such a plan would involve no objective differ- 
ence from our present plan. But as human beings dislike to look 
on the dark side, it is more convenient to start with better as 
fundamental. 

Value equality is to be defined by the negation of both better 
and worse. ‘‘A is equal in value to B’’ means ‘‘A is not better than 
B, and A is not worse than B.’’ Here it is presupposed that both 
A and B are in the value scale, that is, that each is better or worse 
than something. We would not wish to say that two things outside 
of the value scale are equal in value. 

The terms ‘‘best’’ and ‘‘worst’’ have meaning only when they 
are limited in their application. There is no reason to suppose that 
there is an absolute worst or an absolute best. ‘‘A is the best mem- 
ber of class X’’ means ‘‘A is better than every other member of 
class X.’’ ‘‘A is the worst member of class X’’ means ‘‘every other 
member of class X is better than A.’’ 


1 This should be evident to any student of the logic of relations. 


I hope 
to discuss it in a separate article on the highest good. 
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IV 


The definitions given above are simple and obvious. The impor- 
tant definitions are those of goodness and badness. Here we must 
distinguish intrinsic goodness or badness not only from extrinsic 
goodness or badness, but also from ‘‘moral’’ goodness or badness. 
Moral goodness or badness applies only to voluntary or intentional 
conduct, but many things besides this may be judged intrinsically 
good or bad. Our question then is, can intrinsic goodness and bad- 
ness be defined by betterness? The following definitions are at- 
’ tempts to do so. 

In discussing the definitions of good and bad we must notice 
that these qualities, like all intrinsic value universals, apply only 
to ‘‘facts.’’ This has been observed by many writers, so a detailed 
discussion of it may be omitted here. What is good or bad is a 
fact, and a fact is whatever can be denoted by a complete judgment. 
We may symbolize these facts by such expressions as ‘‘that so-and- 
so is the ease,’’ ‘‘that so-and-so exists (or does not exist),’’ or ‘‘the 
existence (or the non-existence) of so-and-so.’’ 

Another consideration to be noted is that good or bad facts are 
always positive or existential. This is because all of the negative 
or non-existential facts in the value scale are indifferent or neither 
good nor bad. The proof of this statement will require separate dis- 
cussion. Here it is asserted merely in order to explain the follow- 
ing definitions: 

‘*A is good’’ means ‘‘the existence of A is good’’ or ‘‘that A 
exists is good.’’ Now this is to be defined as meaning ‘‘the existence 
of A is better than the non-existence of A,’’ or ‘‘that A exists is 
better than that A dées not exist.’’ 

‘*A is bad’’ means ‘‘the existence of A is bad’’ or ‘‘that A ex- 
ists is bad.’’ This is to be defined as meaning ‘‘the non-existence 
of A is better than the existence of A”’ or ‘‘that A does not exist is 
better than that A does exist.’’ By the use of worse the definition 
will be ‘‘the existence of A is worse than the non-existence of A.’’ 

It should be noticed that these definitions treat goodness and 
badness as being complex, relational characteristics. Goodness and 
badness are not simple qualities. This relational complexity may 
seem strange at first thought, but reflection will show that the 
equivalences stated in these definitions are correct. There may be 
other ways of stating the same facts, but the method used here is 
sufficient for present purposes. 


2In addition to the works of Meinong and his school, see G. E. Moore, 
Principia Ethica, London, 1903, p. 120. 
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These definitions of good and bad contradict the letter of Mr. 
G. E. Moore’s assertion that good is indefinable.* They do not 
necessarily contradict the spirit of his doctrine which is that the 
fundamental value term is not definable by any non-value term. 
Betterness may or may not be definable or analyzable, but goodness 
and badness are certainly definable by betterness. 

Do these definitions give an answer to the world-old problem as 
to the relation between good and bad? Where better occurs in the 
definition of good, there worse occurs in the definition of bad. So 
good and bad are converses in the precise sense of the modern logic 
of relations. Neither good nor bad depends on the other, but both 
good and bad depend on better. 


Vv 


With the term ‘‘indifferent’’ we must distinguish two usages. 
It always applies to what can not be called either good or bad. But 
this is ambiguous. ‘‘Indifferent’’ is sometimes applied to what is 
not on the value scale at all. This usage is unimportant here. In 
the other sense ‘‘indifferent’’ is applied to what is on the value 
scale but is neither good nor bad. In this sense ‘‘A is indifferent’’ 
means ‘‘the existence (or the non-existence) of A is indifferent’’ or 
‘‘that A exists (or does not exist) is indifferent.’’ Here we must 
give separate definitions. ‘‘The existence of A is indifferent’’ or 
‘‘that A exists is indifferent’? means ‘‘the existence of A is better 
or worse than something, but is neither better nor worse than the 
non-existence of A.’’? Or we may use the notion of value equality 
already defined, and say that ‘‘the existence of A is indifferent’’ 
means ‘‘the existence of A is equal in value to the non-existence 
of A.’’ 

Since all negative facts which are on the value scale are equal 
in value,t we may define indifference for them by the symmetrical 
transitive relation of being all ‘‘equal in value.’’ ‘‘The non-exist- 
ence of A is indifferent’? means simply ‘‘the non-existence of A is 
equal in value to the non-existence of anything.”’ 

The phrase ‘‘as good as’’ obviously means ‘‘not worse than,’’ 
though it is usually assumed that both of the objects compared are 
good. ‘‘As bad as’’ means ‘‘not better than,’’ though here it is 
assumed that both objects are bad. Such phrases as ‘‘very good’’ 


3G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, Ch. 1. 
4This assertion will be proved at length in a future article. Here the 
reader is asked to see if he ever judges as intrinsically good or bad what is a 
negative fact or a fact about non-existence (such as A does not like B, no one 
likes B.) These facts may be extrinsically but not intrinsically good or bad. 
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or ‘‘very bad’’ are usually rather vague in assuming a somewhat 
indefinite standard with reference to which something is ‘‘as good 
as’’ or ‘‘as bad as.”’ 

There are many vague value terms, such as natural, reasonable, 
and ideal, which hardly call for discussion here. But the term 
‘‘value’’ and similar terms may be explained. 

‘*Value’’ as a noun may refer either to a universal or to that of 
which the universal is predicated. It is clearest to use ‘‘value’’ 
merely to denote a universal. Then ‘‘value’’ means goodness or 
badness or indifference. In the ultimate analysis, value means bet- 
terness. A value universal is a universal determined by betterness. 
A value symbol or a value term is a symbol or term which refers to 
a value universal. 

A ‘‘value object’’ or a ‘‘value relatum’’ is whatever is better or 
worse than anything® To have value or to be ‘‘a value”’ is to be 
better or worse than anything. To be on the value scale means to 
be better or worse than anything. To have positive value means to 
be good, and to have negative value means to be bad. 

A ‘‘value fact’’ is a fact which has betterness or something de- 
pending on betterness as one of its main relations. <A ‘‘value judg- 
ment’’ is a judgment asserting a value fact. Similar definitions 
may be given to ‘‘valuations’’ and ‘‘value feelings.’’ 

It has now been shown that all of the above general value terms 
ean be defined by betterness. It remains to ask whether any other 
system of definition is possible. As we have admitted, worse could 
be used as fundamental, but this would involve no objective differ- 
ence in the resulting system. It must be repeated also that we are 
not now raising the question whether betterness itself can be defined 
by any non-value term. The problem is whether or not betterness 
must be accepted as the unique fundamental value category. 


72 


Can anything other than betterness be taken as the fundamental 
value term? Only a careless thinker would take extrinsic value as 
fundamental, so we may confine our attention to the intrinsic value 
terms. Among these terms most writers have taken as fundamental 
either good alone or good and bad together. It can be shown that 
these are impossible theories. 

If goodness alone is taken as fundamental, neither bad nor bet- 
ter can be defined by it. Bad is obviously not the contradictory of 
good. To say that bad is the opposite, contrary, or converse of good, 


5 The complete analysis of value relata will require a separate article. 
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has no clear meaning unless we introduce the meaning of converse 
used in the logic of relations. But this would clearly be dealing 
with the relation better. In the next place, good alone can not be 
defined by better. Better means more than ‘‘more good,’’ and even 
‘‘more good’’ is a relational characteristic which goes beyond the 
mere quality that good might seem to be. At the very least, ‘‘more 
good’’ presupposes that goodness has degrees, and this means that 
we are dealing with a relation. This relation is clearly betterness. 

If we assume both good and bad as fundamental, we shall have 
just as much difficulty. In the first place, what is the relation of 
good and bad? It is surely necessary to explain their relation, but 
it is to be feared that this is impossible on the present assumption. 
Certainly no one has ever done it. In the second place, even the use 
of both good and bad can not define better. One might say ‘‘A is 
better than B’’ means ‘‘(1) A is good and B is indifferent, or (2) 
A is good and B is bad, or (3) A is indifferent and B is bad.’’ But 
this would still leave out the cases where A and B might both be 
good or might both be bad. To say that betterness is ‘‘more good- 
ness’’ or ‘‘less badness’’ would obviously be to bring betterness into 
the system by a verbal disguise. To speak of degrees of goodness or 
of badness is to speak of betterness. To say that better is the rela- 
tion that holds between the union of two goods and one of them 
alone, would be an objectionable disregard of Mr. G. E. Moore’s’ 
principle of organic unities. It does not follow that because A and 
B separately have a certain quality (such as good is supposed to be), 
therefore the union of both will have ‘‘more’’ of that quality than 
either one alone has. 

If one said that good, bad, and better are all fundamental and 
primitive value terms, one would have two difficulties. In the first 
place, there are many universal relations between these terms. For 
instance, take the very simple fact that the existence of a good is 
better than the existence of a bad. If good and bad are defined by 
better, this fact can be given a simple and easy explanation. But 
how could this fact be explained if good and bad and better are all 
taken as ultimates? It would have to be left as peculiar and inex- 
plicable. So it would be with many similar facts. Only the assump- 
tion of betterness as the fundamental term can bring order into the 
theory of value. In the second place, it is objectionable to assume 
more fundamentals than necessary. The assumption of better as 
fundamental can account for all of the facts; therefore no additional 
assumptions should be made. 

Ts it not plain now that among the general value terms better is 
a sufficient fundamental term and that better is the only sufficient 
fundamental term? 
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In addition to the general value terms with which we have been 
dealing, there are what may be called limited value terms. These 
are such terms as ‘‘duty’’ and ‘‘ought’’ which apply only to a cer- 
tain kind of conduct. A limitation or restriction upon the use of 
these terms is implied in their very meaning. Of these terms the 
two most important kinds are the ethical and the esthetic value 
terms. We need not here consider the other kinds of limited value 
terms, such as legal or economic terms, because these values are gen- 
erally admitted to be dependent upon the general value terms or 
upon the ethical value terms. So far as I know, no one has ever 
treated any of these other limited value terms as fundamental for 
the entire theory of value. 

Our treatment of the ethical and esthetic value terms will be 
short and elementary. It will be sufficient for our present purposes 
to show that these terms depend upon the more general terms al- 
ready discussed, and that they are too limited in their application 
to be considered as fundamental terms for the entire value system. 

For ethical value terms the most nearly correct definitions have 
been given by G. E. Moore, H. Rashdall, B. Russell, and C. D. 
Broad.® These terms, such as right and wrong, ought and duty, are 
complex in their definitions and they have different shades of mean- 
ing. But all of them are determined in the final analysis by intrinsic 
betterness. The following proposition indicates in an unquestion- 
able way the connection between betterness and one use of a moral 
value term: ‘‘It is always wrong knowingly to make the universe 
as a whole intrinsically worse than it otherwise might be.’’ What- 
ever difficulties there may be about special points, there can be no 
serious doubt that right and wrong are determined by the total 
value of the universe of which the given action is a part. This total 
value is intrinsic value, which has been shown to be betterness. So 
right and wrong are determined by better and worse. 

Moreover right and wrong apply only to what can be affected 
by our choice or intention. The same thing is true of all of the 
moral value terms. This point has been stated so admirably by 
Bertrand Russell that I shall not linger on it.? .So moral value is 
too limited in application to be taken as a fundamental term in place 
of betterness. 

It should be noticed that ethical value depends on betterness, 
not on goodness or badness. 


6C. D. Broad, ‘‘The Doctrine of Consequences in Ethies,’’ International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1914. 
7B. Russell, Philosophical Essays, p. 6. 
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It is probable that entirely satisfactory definitions have never 
been given to esthetic value terms. But the more plausible defini- 
tions treat beauty as depending upon intrinsic goodness. Thus Mr. 
G. E. Moore says: ‘‘The beautiful should be defined as that of which 
the admiring contemplation is good in itself.’ I doubt if this is 
auite satisfactory as a final definition, but it is certainly correct as 
far as it goes. Nothing can be beautiful if the admiring contem- 
plation of it would not be intrinsically good. So beauty depends 
in part at least upon intrinsic goodness. Therefore beauty depends 
in part upon intrinsic betterness. 

Not only is betterness involved in the definitions of esthetic 
value terms, but these terms have other qualities which make it 
impossible that esthetic value could be more fundamental than bet- 
terness. Esthetic value is obviously limited to objects of admiring 
contemplation. But there is no reason for limiting all intrinsic 
value in this way. Moreover esthetic value seems to many people 
to be more subjective than other values. Finally esthetic value does 
not have the same clear comparison which is involved in better and 
in right. For these reasons we may conclude that esthetic value can 
hardly be taken as the fundamental value category. 





Vill 


We have now gone over all of the general value terms carefully. 
Betterness was shown to be the fundamental term among these.’ 
Then a short examination showed that ethical and esthetic value 
terms depend upon the general value terms which in turn depend 
upon betterness. So all value facts are constituted by betterness. 
All value judgments are judgments about the relation better. Value 
is betterness. 


8G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 201. 

So far as I know the main contention of this paper is new. It was sug- 
gested by a synthesis of modern theories of value with the new logic of relations. 
Such a system would have been impossible before the development of the logic 
of relations. Yet as every theory has hints which precede it, I give a few refer- 
ences. In none of these is the relational analysis present in an adequate manner. 
Aristotle, pp. 1008, b26, 731-732; R. Price, Review of the Principle Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals (London, 1758), pp. 79, 112-114, 119-121; G. Santayana, 
Life of Reason (New York, 1906), Vol. 1, p. 46; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good 
and Evil (London, 1907), Vol. 2, p. 351; G. E. Moore, Ethics (London, 1912), 
pp. 162-163; T. Lessing, Studien zur Wertariomatik (Leipzig, 1914), p. 21. 
(This last work is an astonishing example of that beclouded thinking which in 
former years would have won world-wide fame among scholars.) The entire 
theory of which the present paper is merely one part was outlined before the 
American Philosophical Association in December, 1914. See this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XII., pp. 105-106. For more recent discussions see W. M. Urban, this JourNat, 
Vol. XIII., pp. 677-683. 
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The conclusions given above have been reached by an attempt 
at logical analysis of value concepts. Perhaps this method by itself 
has given sufficient proof. Additional proofs can be given later by 
showing that the present hypothesis is more fruitful than other 
hypotheses, both in introducing order and system into the general 
science of value and also in furnishing a tool for the inductive study 
of human value judgments and value facts. 

ALBERT P. BroGan. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Philosophical Opinion in America. GrorGE SANTAYANA. Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, Vol. VIII. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1918. Pp. 13. 

Professor Santayana’s address to the British Academy—the fact 
that Mr. Santayana is not really a professor any more would be an 
entirely irrelevant detail were it not so regrettable—deserves the 
appreciative attention of all who study American imagination in its 
more serious moods. America has, as it should, both the diffidence 
and the naive confidence appropriate to a people just emerging from 
the awkward age. The problem of emancipation recurs for every 
vigorous generation and the vitality of American philosophy has ap- 
peared in nothing more clearly than in the will to be independent of 
what Mr. Santayana has excellently called ‘‘the genteel tradition.’’ 
To the extent that our culture was transplanted from Europe, our 
philosophy, as part of it, is rooted there; and in so far as the new 
climate has been really new, the fruits show features that are novel 
and original, and, no doubt, what old gardeners call a little wild. 
How has migration to the new world affected philosophical ideas? 
This is, as Mr. Santayana observes, a question curious in itself and . 
one that may become important in the future; it is the topic with 
which his address is primarily concerned. 

‘‘At first sight we might be tempted, perhaps, to dismiss this 
question altogether, on the ground that no such effect is discernible. 
For what do we find in America in the guise of philosophy? In 
the background the same Protestant theology as in Europe and the 
same Catholic theology; on the surface, the same adoption of Ger- 
man idealism, thé same vogue of evolution, the same psychology be- 
coming metaphysics, and lately the same revival of a mathematical 
or logical realism. In no case has the first expression of these va- 
rious tendencies appeared in America, and no original system that I 
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know of has arisen there. It would seem, then, that in philosophy, 
as in letters generally, polite America has continued the common 
tradition of Christendom, in paths closely parallel to those followed 
in England; and that modern speculation, which is so very sensitive 
to changed times, is quite indifferent to distinctions of place.’’ 

This is true, however, only of ‘‘polite America,’’ America of the 
Puritan tradition. But life here is colored by other things. ‘‘The 
horde of immigrants eagerly accepts the external arrangements and 
social spirit of American life, but never hears of its original austere 
principles, or relegates them to the same willing oblivion as it does 
the constraints which it has just escaped—Jewish, Irish, German, 
Italian, or whatever they may be. We should be seriously deceived 
if we overlooked for a moment the curious and complex relation be- 
tween these two Americas.’’ The millions who have come here seek- 
ing the land of their hopes have thrown the philosophy of puritan 
values badly out of joint. Whether we like it or not, there has 
grown up a democracy of speculation. ‘‘Every system was met 
with a frank gaze. ‘Come on,’ people seemed to say to it, ‘show us 
what you are good for. We accept no claims; we ask for no creden- 
tials; we just give you a chance. Plato, the Pope, and Mrs. Eddy 
shall have one vote each.’’’ 

Yet the very struggle for emancipation makes new theories, in 
so far as they are ways of escape, functions of the old ones, and thus 
much supposed independence is largely imaginary. Escape from a 
tradition comes not in fighting it but in forgetting it, and the meta- 
physies of theological romanticism have, Mr. Santayana thinks, been 
largely forgotten by the younger American philosophers, whose style 
is, indeed, ‘‘deplorable,’’ and who put up openmindedly with ‘‘be- 
ing toasted only on one side.’’ But it has been for most of us 
harder to forget idealism than Mr. Santayana suggests, and the con- 
cern with various problems of ‘‘consciousness,’’ problems of ‘‘knowl- 
edge,’’ problems of existence, is a proof that emancipation has been 
less thorough than, theoretically, it ought to have been. 

‘*It may seem a strange Nemesis that a critical philosophy, which 
on principle reduces everything to the consciousness of it, should 
end by reducing consciousness itself to other things; yet the path of 
this boomerang is not hard to trace.’’ Mr. Santayana traces it with 
his usual clarity. It leads to the conclusion that ‘‘Things are just 
what they seem to be, and to say they are consciousness or compose 
a consciousness is absurd. The so-called appearances, according to 
a perfected criticism of knowledge, are nothing private or internal; 
they are merely those portions of external objects which from time 
to time impress themselves on somebody’s organs of sense and are 
responded to by his nervous system. 
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‘*Such is the doctrine of the new American realist, in whose de- 
voted persons the logic of idealism has worked itself out and appro- 
priately turned idealism itself into its opposite. Consciousness, they 
began by saying, is merely a stream of ideas; but then ideas are 
merely the parts of objects which happen to appear to a given 
person; but again a person (for all you or he can discover) is 
nothing but his body and those parts or other objects which appear 
to him; and finally to appear, in any discoverable sense, can not be 
to have a ghostly sort of mental existence, but merely to be reacted 
upon by an animal body. Thus we come to the conclusion that ob- 
jects alone exist, and that consciousness is a name for certain seg- 
ments or groups of these objects.’’ Thus, as Mr. Santayana puts 
it, ‘‘to deny consciousness is to deny a prerequisite to the obvious, 
and to leave the obvious standing alone.’’ And the same psycho- 
logical criticism viewed from a slightly different angle is found 
‘‘transforming the notion of truth much as it has transformed the 
notion of consciousness. ”’ 

Mr. Santayana does not explicitly say so, but he makes it clear, 
I think, that the cloud of ambiguities that has darkened the discus- 
sions of ‘‘pragmatism’’ is due very largely to the unhappy circum- 
stance that this discussion was supposed to be about the notion or 
meaning or concept of ‘‘truth.’’ The word is, of course, ambiguous, 
having either the logical or the psychological emphasis. According 
to Mr. Santayana’s definition, ‘‘the truth properly means the sum 
of all true propositions, what omniscience would assert, the whole 
ideal system of qualities and relations which the world has ex- 
emplified or will exemplify. The truth is all things seen under the 
form of eternity.’’ On the other hand, the psychological criticism 
has given the word an improper and subjective meaning. 

If, instead of being phrased as a discussion about truth, which 
it never was, the controversy over pragmatism had been more clearly 
about the reasons for regarding specific propositions as true or as 
false, and the ways of arriving at propositions that can be labeled 
either true or false, a whole chapter of academic misunderstanding 
might, we may hope, have been avoided. That is, the controversy was 
really about scientific method and the handling of evidence. The 
best definition of pragmatism the reviewer has come across is one by 
Professor Boodin in his book on the subject. He defines pragmatism, 
if I remember rightly, as ‘‘scientific method conscious of its own pro- 
eedure.’? And this way of putting the matter agrees, I think, but I 
am not quite sure, with what Mr. Santayana means by the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Now there is a problem, not impossible to confuse with the 
problem of correctness in ideas, with which psychological criticism 
can really deal: it is the question of the relation between a sign and 
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the thing signified. Of this relation a genuinely empirical account 
can be given: both terms are objects of experience, present or even- 
tual, and the passage between them is made in time by an experi- 
enced transition. Nor need the signs which lead to a particular ob- 
ject be always the same, or of one sort: an object may be designated 
and foretold unequivocally by a verbal description, without any di- 
rect image, or by images now of one sense and now of another, or 
by some external relation, such as its place, or by its proper name, if 
it possesses one; and these designations all convey knowledge of it, 
and may be true signs, if in yielding to their suggestion we are 
brought eventually to the object meant. 

‘*Here, if I am not mistaken, is the genuine application of what 
the pragmatists call their theory of truth. It concerns merely what 
links a sign to the thing signified, and renders it a practical substi- 
tute for the same.”’ 

The spirit of all this is, Mr. Santayana points out, not entirely 
negative. It is full of the negations of escape, but it is positive, 
progressive and assertive. ‘‘It is very close to nature, as the lover 
of nature understands the word.”’ 

Mr. Santayana sees pragmatism too much, I think, in the very 
human but rather impulsive exposition of James, whereas the point 
of view which that word suggests to-day in America is the much 
more critical and analytic position that found expression in Chicago. 
It is difficult, to be sure, to contemplate Chicago under the form of 
eternity, and this may have something to do with the nuance of Mr. 
Santayana’s emphasis. He says, speaking of the spirit of all the 
radical views referred to: ‘‘It is very sympathetic to science, in so 
far as science is a personal pursuit, and a personal experience, rather 
than a body of doctrine with moral implications.’’ If, however, we 
restrict the application of this sentence to the position of the most 
distinguished living exponent of pragmatism in America, we must 
reverse the statement and say it is very sympathetic to science in so 
far as science is a body of doctrine with moral implications, and not 
a personal pursuit and a personal experience. 

But as for the way in which the new world has affected philoso- 
phy. It has furthered the emancipation from conventional cate- 
gories, and it has favored the undogmatic ‘‘assemblage and mutual 
confrontation of all sorts of ideas.’’ Philosophy can not conceivably 
be, not for a long time at least, in America, the metaphysics of a 
genteel tradition. ‘‘It is time for it to become less solemn and more 
serious. ”’ | 


WENDELL T. BusH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies in the History of Ideas. Edited by the Department of Phi- 
losophy of Columbia University. Vol. I. New York: Columbia 

University Press. 1918. Pp. 272. 

This book is an achievement and a promise. The authors 
modestly describe the volume as expressing the ‘‘desire of those who 
are or who have been identified with work in philosophy at Columbia 
to encourage research and the exercise of the historical imagination 
and to contribute something to the work being done in this depart- 
ment of human interest.’’ The volume does more than this. It 
sets a new standard for the historical approach to philosophical 
ideas. The history of philosophy, in large measure, has been as 
woefully false as the history of kings and queens. It has either 
taken philosophical ideas in separate abstraction from their living 
context, or it has planted them one after another as progressive sign 
posts on the way to the millennium. As a matter of fact, most philo- 
sophical writing and teaching during the past generation has been a 
convenient mixture of the two—convenient, for the abstraction of 
philosophic ideas from their social context has made unnecessary an 
infinite amount of labor, while the arranging of philosophical ideas 
as in splendid development out of each other has given to phi- 
losophy the appearance of triumphantly getting somewhere. Thus, 
for example, there has become fixed in philosophical teaching the 
tradition of the logical progression from Locke, through Berkeley, 
Hume and Kant. How every one of us, brought up in the old 
school, at one time or another, has led his class shudderingly through 
that valley of the deepening shadow! How we have made them 
breathe hard as they waited for the death of an utter skepticism to 
make an end.of them; when lo! out of the shadows, the blessed sun- 
shine of Immanuel! 

The present volume modestly requires that history be not fiction. 
And it modestly proceeds to transform some bits of fiction into the 
likeness of history. Noteworthy in this respect is the paper by 
Wendell T. Bush, An Impression of Greek Political Philosophy. 
Dr. Bush, suspecting that Greek political philosophy was not the 
fine flowering of what we have traditionally regarded as the noble 
Greek life, but that it was rather the strong protest against a type 
of life very far from noble, brings to bear a wide range of reading 
in Greek history and literature to prove his point. As a result we 
have a living setting for Greek political philosophy. We see it 
warmed to its business by the characteristic shortcomings of its 
time. We note its function as a protest and corrective. 

Dr. Dewey’s paper, The Motivation of Hobbes’ Political Phi- 
losophy, is likewise an attempt to substitute history for fiction. ‘‘It 
is the object of this essay to place the political philosophy of Hobbes 
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in its own historic context,’’ a context which shows Hobbes to have 
been primarily concerned not with the problem of individual free- 
dom versus public control, but rather with that of the conflict of 
church and state. And so again, a whole series of neat logical pro- 
gressions to which we have grown accustomed is disposed of. 

Walter Veazie makes an elaborate search through Greek writers 
to discover the meaning of dios; M. T. McClure, analyzing the sci- 
entific, mystical and humanistic interests of the Greeks, comes to 
some valuable conclusions as to the meaning of reality in Greek 
thought. 

John J. Coss quotes from Francis Bacon, showing him to be in 
fact the progenitor of this new movement in historical philosophical 
thinking. ‘‘In general, those who have not followed Bacon’s advice 
have considered philosophy to be a continuous series of approxima- 
tions to a solution which must be single and absolute. With such a 
view, what could be more appropriate than the presentation of the 
history of philosophy under the headings of its most persistent prob- 
lems? Such a system enables one to see in a kind of kinemato- 
graphic fashion the flicker of opinion, and, if the cataloguer is at all 
an historicical dramatist, an unfolding of the dialectic plot which 
will bring down the curtain with the destruction of the villain of the 
opposition and the glory and renown of the hero of the story.’’ 

Albert G. A. Balz writes on The Psychology of Ideas in Hobbes; 
Robert B. Owen on Truth and Error in Descartes ; William F. Cooley 
on Spinoza’s Pantheistic Argument. Dr. Woodbridge contributes a 
paper on Berkeley’s Realism, which places Berkeley in a philo- 
sophical position distinctly different from that in which he has tradi- 
tionally been placed and so leads to new interests and evaluations. 
Adam Leroy Jones writes A Note on Dr. Thomas Brown’s Contribu- 
tion to Esthetics which links up the old Doctor with so different a 
philosophic personality as George Santayana. 

The two logical papers of W. P. Montague and H. T. Costello 
fall outside the general scheme of the book, but are nevertheless 
acute contributions to the more modern aspects of logic. Dr. 
Montague writes on The Antinomy and its Implications for Logical 
Theory; and Dr. Costello on Old Problems with New Faces in Recent 
Logie. 

With all its decided excellence as a path-breaker in philosophical 
method, one can not help wondering at a certain remoteness of this 
book. ‘‘Philosophy,’’ says Dr. Bush, ‘‘when it is most in earnest, 
begins not in vision, but in the search for it. It starts with disin- 
tegration and thrives not so much upon its own success as upon 
partial failure in mastering its problems.’’ One would suppose that 
the present years were the very ideal stimulus for a new develop- 
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ment in philosophy. And yet this book moves with a serenity of 
unconcern about things contemporary that makes one wonder whether 
all this pother about a world at grips is not a bit overdone. Or is 
it that the new philosophy, born out of the stress of the present, 
is being thought and written not by the accredited philosophers 
at all but by common soldiers, journalists, statesmen, novelists, and, 
now and then, even by sociologists. Such a thing has indeed 
happened before in the history of philosophy, as witness Boehm, 
Spinoza, Marx, etc. 

The hope in the present instance lies in the fact, first, that this 
little book is but Volume I of a series still to be written; and second, 
that a number of its writers are men whose interest in things con- 
temporary has not only been profound but effective. The volume 
sounds a note of vigorous dissent from old philosophic methods; it 
applies, frankly and searchingly, a new method. It is to be hoped 
. that a succeeding volume will bring the older philosophic ideas into 
connection with the unsettled problems of a very much perturbed 
world of to-day. 

But the book is not only an achievement and a promise; it is also, 
and most significantly, an invitation. ‘‘The title of the volume 
represents a larger field of inquiry than the matter here included 
would indicate, a field in which others than philosophers are engaged 
and in which it appears that ideas have a history and that their 
history is influenced by contact with lines of experience not commonly 
called philosophical. The contributors have a sense of their obliga- 
tions to co-workers in other branches, and wish to encourage and 
invite their collaboration.’’ 

This, perhaps, is the most inviting note struck by the book. Phi- 
losophy, having lived overlong in bilious epistemological seclusion, 
announces to the world that it means hereafter to be a merry fellow 
with the rest. In fact it opens its forbidding door and offers the 
beginning of a feast! Surely, when philosophy becomes aware that 
there are ‘‘co-workers in other branches’’—in economies, history, 
politics, law, poetry, the drama, as well as in mathematics, physics, 
biology and so on—co-workers with whom there may be effective 
collaboration—a new and far more fruitful day has dawned for an 
intelligent approach to human problems. 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW: Vol. 25, No. 4. July, 1918. 
Associative Aids: II. Their Relation to Practise and the Transfer 
of Training (pp. 257-285): H. B. Reep.—Evidence that learning 
things in one order helps to learn them in different orders is con- 
sidered proof of transfer of training. Such transfer takes place 
through the use of associative bonds common to the old and new 
orders. Such a use is essentially a case of thinking through old 
associations in new directions. Evidence for the theory that trans- 
fer of training must be explained by common associative bonds is 
present in these experiments. There is no contradiction with Thorn- 
dike’s theory of identical elements, but simply gives it specific mean- 
ing. The experiment demands a reformation of the law of con- 
tiguity. The togetherness of objects in experience is not sufficient 
condition of association unless it is accompanied by active attention. 
Intelligence as Estimated from Photographs (pp. 286-296): Rv- 
DOLF PINTNER.—Sixty-three adults judged the intelligence of 12 
children by their photographs. The 12 children were tested by the 
Yerkes-Bridges scale. They varied from 4 to 16 in chronological 
age and from 5.7 to 12.5 in mental age—i. e., some were bright and 
some feebleminded. The pictures of the children are included in 
the paper. The results showed no correlation between the judg- 
ments of people and the intelligence of the children. Snap judg- 
ments of children’s intelligence are not reliable. The Genesis of the 
Image (pp. 297-304): Curt RosENow.-—A suggestion is made for 
the birth of imagery. The objective is open to the observation of 
all; the subjective is experienced by the individual alone. The 
genesis of thought sketches the coming to consciousness of this dis- 
tinction. A discussion of Miss Washburn’s treatment is made. 
The Heterochromatic Differential Threshold for Brightness: I. 
Experimental (pp. 305-329): LEonarpD THOMPSON TROLAND.— Re- 
search from the Nela Research Laboratory, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The feature of the studies which is perhaps of 
the greatest importance for photometry is the relatively great in- 
fluence exerted upon the brightness threshold by small color differ- 
ences. Rate of Pupillary Dilation and Contraction (pp. 330-340) : 
PRENTICE REEVES.— Research from the laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. The rate of closing of the pupil was measured 
by taking motion pictures of an eye fully adapted to total darkness. 
Time and rate adaptation curves showed marked differences for 
different colored lights and for different intensities of the same 
color. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. July—Au- 
gust, 1918. Le concept chez Aristote (pp. 405-418) : O. Hamenin. —- 
The concept does not give the substance nor the real essence of sub- 
stance, for the reality of the individual comes from matter. Neo- 
vitalisme et Sciences Physiques (pp. 419-431) : R. Mouraus. — Phys- 
ies itself has given the proof of the special order on which manifesta- 
tions of the vital order appear. L’optimisme et la science (pp. 433- 
473) : A. LecLErRE. — Neither absolute optimism nor absolute pessimism 
is Justified by science but a little pessimism has the greater value as 
tonic effect. Etudes critiques. La métaphysique de Josiah Royce 
(suite): G. Marcen. Enseignement. Pour un enseignement philos- 
ophique nouveau: E. Cramaussen. Discussions. Sur la dégradation 
de l’énergie: C. D. Broan. 


Aristotelian Society: Life and Finite Individuality. Two Symposia 
edited by H. Wildon Carr. London: Williams & Norgate. 1918. 
Pp. 194. 


Perry, Horace. Theories of Energy. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1918. Pp. 231. $1.75. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Rrk1zo NAKASHIMA, Ph.D., Yale, 1889, for many years professor of 
ethics in the Imperial University of Tokyo, translator and author of 
many works in his field, and actively connected with moral education 
in the Japanese school system, died of influenza, December 21, 1918. 


Tue Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale for September—Decem- 
ber, 1918, is a very much enlarged number, devoted to the examination 
and criticism of the Prussian interpretation of the Protestant Refor- 
mation as an exclusively German achievement. There are thirteen 
articles, devoted to various aspects of the Reformation in Germany, 
France and England, the Protestant beginnings of democracy and the 
relations of the Reformation to the modern world. 
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